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ON INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


FOR 


THE MAINTENANCE OF SEA-LIGHTS. 


THE title of the present communication may seem at first sight to 
involve an innovation upon the established practice of nations, 
under which the members of the European family admit it to be 
a primary duty on the part of each nation to light up its coasts to 
passing vessels, so as to enable them to avoid shipwreck upon. 
outlying reefs and shoals, of the vicinity of which they would 
otherwise have no sufficient warning at night. Hardly anything 
is to be found on the subject of this duty in the works of writers 
on public law, and Grotius is content with laying down the prin- 
ciple, that it is not contrary to the right of nature and of nations 
that those who take upon themselves the burden of protecting the 
navigation of the high seas by lights at night, or by sea-marks so 
placed as to give warning by day of rocks and shoals, should 
impose an equitable toll upon all who benefit by such aids to 
navigation, But the subject of lighting up the coasts: of each 
nation has acquired a general importance of a somewhat unforeseen 
character since the days of Grotius. The successful application 
of steam-power to ocean navigation, which may be regarded as 
the great maritime discovery of the present century, is the com- 
plement of the invention of the mariner’s compass, by which 
I mean, not the discovery of the property of the loadstone, but 
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the scientific combination of the magnetic needle with the 
mariner’s card and the compass-box. This latter invention may 
be referred with great probability to the latter part of the thirteenth 
century or the beginning of the fourteenth, and it was a necessary 
condition precedent to the perilous voyage of adventure into the 
unknown depths of the Atlantic, which resulted in the discovery 
of a new world by the energy of Christopher Columbus in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. . 

The application of the loadstone to purposes of navigation 
seems to have been familiar to the Chinese at a very early period, 
so much so that there are writers who contend that the knowledge 
of the mariner’s compass was brought to Europe from China by 
Marco Polo. It may be true that Marco Polo may have brought 
with him from China the knowledge that a mariner’s compass * 
was in use amongst the navigators of the Eastern Seas, although 
he does not mention the fact in his published narrative ; but 
writers of an earlier date than Marco Polo speak of the mariner’s 
needle being in use amongst the Mediterranean mariners in the 
time of the Crusades. The lighthouse, on the other hand, is 
undoubtedly an invention of the European mind, although in 
a certain sense it is of African origin, for the Pharos of Alex- 
andria, the first light-tower of its kind, was built under the 
direction of Ptolemy, the son of Lagos, the founder of the Greek 
dynasty of Egyptian kings, and from the design of a Greek 
architect, Sosthenes of Cnidus. This light-tower was completed 
in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, about 283 3.c., and its cast 
is said to have amounted to 800 talents, the equivalent of more 
than a quarter of a million of pounds sterling. The light-tower 
itself consisted of several stories, furnished with windows looking 
seawards, and on the floor of the uppermost story a wood fire 
was kept burning during the night, the flame of which sufficed to 
light vessels into the harbour of Alexandria. If the statement of 
the Jewish historian Josephus can be relied upon as trustworthy, 
that the fire of this lighthouse was visible at a distance of about 


* The card of the Chinese compass in use in the last century was divided 
into twenty-four points, whilst that of the European compass has thirty-two. 
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thirty-four English miles,* we can hardly resist the conclusion that 
metallic mirrors must have been employed to direct the rays of 
light seawards ; and from what we know of the skill of the Greek 
engineers, who by means of metallic mirrors set fire to the works 
of the Romans when they besieged Syracuse at a later period of 
the same century, there is no great difficulty in supposing that 
metallic mirrors were in use in the Pharos of Alexandria. It is 
not unimportant to bear in mind that, as the Pharos itself gave its 
name to the lighthouses, which I shall presently mention, as set 
up in Europe by the Romans, so the Greek tongue has supplied 
‘the distinguishing terms for the parabolic reflector and the 
catoptric system of lights, which were in general use in European 
lighthouses in the latter part of the last century, before the 
dioptric system of Augustin Fresnel, the distinguished French 
Academician, superseded them in the more important light-towers. 

When Julius Cesar laid siege to the city of Alexandria, at that 
time the great entrepdt of trade between Europe and the far East, 
the rapid prosperity of which was the most striking testimony to 
the genius of Alexander the Great, his chief assault was made 
upon the island of Pharos, at that time united by a causeway to 
Alexandria, and against its light-tower, which he captured after 
some difficulty. He has given a brief account of the Pharos in 
his history of the civil war,f and Czsar’s countrymen and suc- 
cessors were not slow to appreciate the value of such a structure. 
Their works, or traces of them, exist in the present day. The 
pharos which still stands within the precincts of Dover Castle, 
and which is known by the name of “ Cesar’s Altar,” is supposed 
to have been built by the Romans some time before 53 a.p., and 
its counterpart, on the opposite side of the Straits, is found at 
Gessoriacum, on the high land above Boulogne, in the tower which | 

* The great distance at which charcoal fires are visible at sea in a serene 
atmosphere is well known to mariners, who have been accustomed to navigate 
the seas near the Cape de Verd Islands and the Canaries, where the fires of 
the charcoal-burners on the hills may be seen at sea at a distance of twenty-five 
miles. 


+t C. Julii Ceesaris de Bello Civili, lib. iii. chap. cxii. It has been cal- 
culated that the Pharos of Alexandria was 550 feet in height. 
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is known in the present day by the name of “La Tour d’Ordre.” 
The chief Roman ports, such as Ostia, at the mouth of the Tiber, 
Ravenna, the great military port of the Adriatic, and Brundusium, 
which still continues to be the most convenient port of communi- 
cation between Italy and the Levant, had each its pharos, built 
upon an island adjacent to the mainland. I pass by other famous 
lighthouses of Roman construction, for most of such lighthouses 
were limited in their object, for the best of reasons, that they were 
limited in their means of usefulness, inasmuch as the lighthouse of 
ancient days had no pretension to be anything more than a lighted 
torch, protected from the wind and kept burning on a tower 
sufficiently high for it to be visible to vessels approaching a given 
port at a sufficient distance to warn them of the dangers which 
beset its entrance. 

The connecting link between the ancient and modern systems 
of lighthouses is to be found in a light-tower of which the 
structure is as noble of its kind as the Pharos of Alexandria ; 
I mean “La Tour de Cordouan,” which is built upon a ridge of 
rocks running out into the Bay of Biscay on the southern side of 
the entrance of the river Gironde. The tradition is that the site 
of the present light-tower was the site of a lighthouse erected by 
Louis le Debonnaire in the ninth century, which was rebuilt on a 
larger scale by Edward, Prince of Wales, surnamed the Black 
Prince, in 1370, when Guienne was appendant to the English 
crown, and which was again rebuilt in its present magnificent 
dimensions during the reigns of Henri III. and Henri IV. of 
France, after the design of Louis de Foix, and at the expense 
of the province of Guienne. The building of this tower, which is 
two hundred and twenty feet in height, was no slight enterprise 
of itself. Its construction, for it consists of three distinct stories of 
different orders of Greek architecture, resting on a circular case- 
mated base, occupied a quarter of a century; and when it was 
completed, the light was supplied by a fire of oak logs kindled on 
a “ chauffoir” at the top of the tower. The use of coals was the 
first improvement introduced. Then came a rude reflector in the 
form of an inverted cone to prevent the dispersion of the rays of 
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light. It was not, however, until the latter part of the last 
century that the use of oil-lamps and parabolic reflectors was 
substituted, and at last in 1822 the dioptric system of lenses, 
invented by Augustin Fresnel, who has been already mentioned, 
was adopted. The present system of lights is a combination of 
catoptric mirrors with dioptric lenses, and is termed the cata- 
dioptric system. This magnificent light-tower, as now fitted up, 
serves not merely to warn vessels of the dangers which beset the 
entrance of the river Gironde, but it serves as a guide to passing 
vessels, bound to various ports of the Bay of Biscay, or trading 
between the northern ports of Spain and the ports of the North 
Sea, as its light is visible at a distance of ten French leagues. It 
would thus appear that the same country which gave to the 
mariners of the Atlantic and of the North Sea their earliest sea 
laws—lI allude to the sea laws of the island of Oleron,* which lies 
a little to the north of the entrance of the River Gironde—was 
the first to revive, for the aid of the same body of mariners, the 
use of the light-tower to assist them at night in their navigation 
near a most dangerous coast. 

I have ventured to speak of “ La Tour de Cordouan” as the 
most magnificent of modern light-towers. It is not, however, the 
most wonderful of such structures. It has been said, with what 
justice I am not at present concerned to decide, that the French 
nation has kept the lead of Europe in originating the greatest dis- 
coveries of modern science, whilst the English nation has adopted 
and brought to perfection most of those great discoveries. I have 
already assigned to Guienne the credit of having originated the 
earliest compilation of sea laws, known as the Rolls of Oleron, 
as well as the merit of reviving the idea of a pharos or lofty 
light-tower, built upon an outlying reef of rocks, and illuminating 
far and wide the shoal waters of a dangerous coast. But just as 
England adopted the sea laws of Oleron, and gave them cur- 
rency in the British and North Seas,f so she has adopted and 
perfected the system of constructing light-towers on dangerous 


--™ Pardessus, Lots Maritimes, tom i., Paris, 1828. 
t Blick Book of the Admiralty, Rolls edition, 1871. 
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reefs, situated far in advance of the mainland, and invisible to the 
eye of the mariner by day equally as by night, being in some 
cases below the high-water surface of the sea. The Eddystone 
lighthouse may be cited as the earliest instance of such a light- 
tower, set up on the Eddystone Rocks, distant about nine miles and 
a half from the Rame Head, on the coast of Cornwall. It is not 
necessary on this occasion to weigh the comparative claims to the 
gratitude of shipowners and merchants of Winstanley, the designer 
of the first light-tower, which was washed away in a storm in 1703; 
of Redyard, the constructor of the second light-tower, which was 
destroyed by fire in 1755; or of Smeaton, the architect of the 
present light-tower. Each accomplished a great task in his day. 
The work of Smeaton was completed in 1759, and his remarkable 
tower still stands, as far as its structure is concerned, uninjured 
by the ceaseless thrust of the Atlantic surge, and apparently in- 
destructible, were it not the fact that the very reef on which it 
stands is made of more perishable materials, and has become 
undermined by the action of the waves.* Other light-towers 
deserve to be mentioned which England has constructed at her 
own expense upon reefs far beyond the limits of her territorial 
waters. The dangerous reef known as the Inch Cape or Bell 
Rock, so long a terror to mariners, is more than twelve miles 
distant from the Scotch coast, and the foundations of the light- 
tower which rest on that reef are covered to the depth of sixteen 
feet by the high water of spring tides. The erection of this light- 
house, in 1810, was the great triumph of Mr. Robert Stevenson, 
the engineer of the Northern Lighthouse Board; whilst the 
Skerryvore light-tower, built at a subsequent period, upon a rock 
of compact gneiss, rising abruptly out of the deep waters of the 
Atlantic at the distance of about twelve miles from the extreme 
western part of Argyllshire, is the engineering trophy of Mr. Alan 
Stevenson. The Skerryvore light-tower was completed in 1844, 
in the face of the greatest difficulties, and the design of it was an 


* It is this circumstance which entails the necessity of building a new light- 
house in the immediate neighbourhood of Smeaton’s tower. 
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adaptation of Smeaton’s Eddystone tower to the peculiar situation 
and circumstances of the Skerryvore rocks,* 

I have alluded to these remarkable light-towers as evidence of 
the power of modern science to overcome difficulties which to the 
ancients would have been insuperable, and also in illustration of 
the fact that the modern lighthouse is an institution capable in 
certain cases of producing such great international benefit, that its 
erection and maintenance may well deserve the co-operative action 
of civilised states. The mechanical skill of English engineers has 
brought the construction of light-towers to great perfection ; but 
I must add that without the co-operation of French science the 
skill of English engineers in the construction of light-towers on 
remote sea reefs would have been comparatively unproductive of 
benefit to ocean commerce. The invention of the Argand oil- © 
lamp, and its combination with paraboidal reflectors of silvered 
copper is a French invention, and was the first step in super- 
seding the feeble light of tallow candles, which were still in use 
in the Eddystone light-tower as late as 1807 A.D., whilst the 
dioptric system of lenses was invented by Augustin Fresnel, and 
was first introduced into French lighthouses in 1822. The 
example of France was soon followed up by the Dutch; and 
Fresnel’s system was adopted in Scotland by the Commissioners 
of Northern Lights in 1835, and in England by the Trinity House 
of Deptford le Strond in 1836, when Mr. Alan Stevenson was 
commissioned to construct a revolving dioptric light of the first 
order on the light-tower at Star Point, in Devonshire. Here I 
am content to pause in dealing with the mechanical part of my 
subject, for the lenticular system of Augustin Fresnel in com- 
bination with oil-lamps is adequate to all reasonable wants of 
ocean navigation, and it has been a question whether the appli- 
cation to lighthouse purposes of the oxyhydrogen light, known as 
the Drummond light, or of the voltaic light of Mr. James 
Gardner, is not surrounded with so many practical difficulties, 


* The Eddystone tower is 68 feet in height; the Bell Rock tower is 
117 feet in height, and the Skerryvore tower is 138 feet 6 inches high. 
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by reason of the small volume of the flame, as to render them 
unfit for the purposes of revolving lights, where the duration 
of the flash is of the highest importance. The same defect of 
volume is also said to be unfavourable to the combination of 
either of these lights with the parabolic reflector for the purposes 
of a fixed light. But if it be assumed that all these mechanical 
difficulties can be overcome, or if it be the fact that they have been 
already overcome, it is a question with seamen whether a light of 
such great intensity as the electric light, except when placed on 
very high ground, is not calculated to mislead them as to the 
distance at which they are from it. There is thus no necessity to 
wait for further improvements in the present system of fitting light- 
towers with lights of adequate power. The point to which the 
attention of the governments may with propriety be directed is to 
secure that sea-lights are maintained in a satisfactory condition, and 
are trustworthy. The very essence of the value of sea-lights is that 
they should indicate their purposes with unfailing regularity and 
efficiency, and there is some reason to suppose that in many 
parts of the world the lights are not maintained in a condition 
altogether satisfactory, and a question has suggested itself to 
nautical men, whether an international commission might not be 
vested with some sort of controlling power in regard to inefficient 
lights, so as to be at liberty to call upon the negligent authority 
to put matters right. 

Allusion has been made to the scanty notices which are found 
in writers on public law on the subject of lighthouses. Vattel 
is silent on the subject. Azuni, who published his first work in 
Italian in 1795, which was re-edited by him in French with 
additions in 1805, and G. F. von Martens, the originator of the 
well-known collection of public treaties, who published a work 
on the law of nations in German in 1796, deal briefly with the 
subject, in the same spirit in which Grotius maintained the right 
of the maritime states to require all vessels which anchor on 
their coasts or come within their ports to contribute towards the 
expenses, which are necessary to secure the safety of their naviga- 
tion. Accordingly they lay it down that, if fire beacons are kept 
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alight on shore or afloat during the night, and buoys are placed 
upon the shoals to indicate the deep and shallow water passages, 
foreign vessels which avail themselves of such aids to navigation 
may be reasonably required to contribute towards their support, 
In practice, however, if a foreign vessel merely passes along the 
coast of a nation without casting anchor within a marine league 
of the shore or entering any of its harbours, it is not subject to 
the payment of any dues for coast lights. This practice may be 
regarded as grounded on two principles: first, that the right of 
passing peaceably along all portions of the open sea is one of the 
national rights of nations, and, secondly, that the primary object 
of light-towers and sea-marks is to guide vessels into the harbours 
of the neighbouring state, and, it is an accidental result that its 
lighthouses should contribute to assist the navigation of vessels 
passing along its coasts. But floating lightships are of compara- 
tively novel institution, and come under different considerations of 
public law, as they are frequently moored and maintained in parts 
of the open sea which are far beyond the limit of a marine league 
from the nearest coast. For instance, England * maintains a light- 
vessel on the Galloper Sand, which is twenty-four miles distant 
from the English shore ; a light-vessel on the Kentish Knock Sand, 
which is twenty miles distant from the Essex coast ; a light-vessel 
on the Varne Sand,which is nearly in mid-channel between the 
English and French coasts, and is ten miles distant from the 
English shore; and a light-vessel on the Seven Stones, which is 
fifteen miles distant from the Land’s End; and England has not 
limited her contribution towards such general aids to navigation 
to this side of the Atlantic, as she lights the Gulf Stream where it 
issues from the Gulf of Mexico to all passing vessels by a lightship 
on the Bahama Bank, distant six miles from her coast. I allude 
to these British lighthouses and light-vessels more especially from 
having a more accurate knowledge of their details than I possess 
concerning foreign light-vessels ; but it must not be supposed that 
the other nations of Europe lag behind England in such matters, or 


* Nautical Magazine for April 1878, article ‘‘ Territorial Waters.” 
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that they do not equally with her recognise the fact that in such 
matters a higher civilisation brings with it higher responsibilities, 
and imposes upon each member of the family of nations the duty 
ef co-operative action in matters of such general utility. 

The view which the nations of Europe have adopted in the 
present century on the subject of the international duty of states 
to light up their sea-coasts to passing vessels has recently been 
placed on record in an European treaty, under which Denmark 
has renounced her long-standing practice of levying tolls upon all 
vessels passing through the Sound and the two Belts. The nght 
of Denmark to levy the Sound dues rested upon an immemorial 
prescription, of which the evidence was forthcoming in treaties of 
a period as early as the fourteenth century. It was a legacy of the 
middle ages, the origin of which is not quite clear,* whether it 
was founded on an asserted right of empire over the narrow 
passages between the North Sea and the Baltic, or was a com- 
pensation for the expense incurred by the lords of the narrow 
straits in securing the safe navigation of the Baltic Sea by 
keeping it clear of pirates and maintaining lights and sea-marks to 
indicate the navigable channels. Be this as it may, the European 
powers, in redeeming the payment of the Sound dues for the 
future under the General Treaty of Copenhagen of March 15, 
1857, have placed on record their view of the international duty 
of the state which controls the sea passages into the Baltic, 
namely, that it is bound, not merely to maintain in complete 
efficiency the existing lighthouses and lightships for the service of 
passing vessels equally as of vessels entering or approaching her 
ports, but to adopt all improvements in such aids to navigation 
and to increase their numbers if found necessary. Sweden also, 
by a special treaty with Denmark (March 14, 1857), has entered 
into an engagement to maintain all necessary lights on the coast 
of Sweden and Norway which facilitate the entrance into the 
Kattegat, and Denmark has guaranteed the vessels of the signa- 
tory powers of the Treaty of Copenhagen from any charge on 
that account. : 

* Twiss, Zaw of Nations, vol. i. § 179, ‘*On the Right of the Sea.” 
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_ [ have confined my remarks hitherto to the nations of Europe, 
but as regards the. other quarters, as they are termed, of the globe, 
the question of sea-lights has an equally important interest. The 
United States of America, for instance, have entered into an in- 
dependent treaty with Denmark (April 11, 1875), under which 
Denmark has undertaken in the same spirit that the passages ot 
the Sound and of the two Belts shall be lighted and buoyed as | 
heretofore, and that such improvements in them as circumstances 
may require shall be made from time to time without any charges 

to American vessels and their cargoes. Now it deserves remark 
that the United States, which disputed for a short time any pre- 
scriptive right on the part of Denmark as against a state of the 

New World, have claimed from Denmark nothing more than they 
freely give in their turn to all the nations of the world. The 
lighthouses, floating lights, buoys, and beacons on the whole sea- 
coasts and lake-coasts and on the rivers of the United States have 
been constructed and are maintained by the federal government 
under an annual appropriation made by congress for these objects. 
Thirty years ago, when Mr. Abbott Lawrence, minister of the 
United States, entered into a correspondence with Lord Palmer- 

ston on the subject of the great inequality which exists on the 

subject of coast-lights, under the respective systems adopted in 
the United States and by Great Britain, it appeared that the 
federal government maintained two hundred and seventy light- 
houses, thirty floating lights, and a thousand buoys, besides 
fixed beacons.* Since that time there has been a large 
increase of such aids to navigation, especially on the coasts 

of the Pacific Ocean, all of which are given to the use of 
the world by the United States without tax or charge. This 
is not an unimportant fact in the bearing which it has 
upon the action of the Asiatic and African states, which have 
recently been admitted into the European concert of public law. 
The state, for instance, which connects Europe immediately with 
Asia has adopted the system of charging the expenses of lighting 
its coasts upon the vessels which frequent its ports. Thus the 

* Lawrence’s Wheaton, edition of 1863, p. 337, note. 
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Ottoman Empire has, I believe, farmed out its sea-lights to 
a French company which levies light-dues, and light-dues are 
levied by the Egyptian government on vessels navigating the Red 
Sea. So also with regard to China. By an article of the Treaty 
of Tientsin the Chinese government is authorised to levy on 
British shipping certain dues named “tonnage dues,” in return for 
which they are to light and buoy the coast, conserve the rivers 
and harbours, and do generally whatever may be necessary to 
facilitate the navigation of waters open to foreign trade. Since 
1860, under the administration of the maritime customs, which 
are entirely under the direction of European officers, the lighting 
of the Chinese coast has made steady progress up to the present 
time, when all the principal places requiring to be lighted have 
been furnished with sea-lights, some of them of the first order, 
and constructed upon the most recent and most approved 
principles of European science. The system of dues, however,,. 
is not regulated by any consideration of the use which the 
shipping may have made of the lights, but all foreign shipping, 
from whatever direction they may have come, pay the same 
tonnage dues each time a ship enters agiven harbour; coasting 
vessels, on the other hand, pay them only once in three months. 
Japan, on the other hand, has adopted the example of the United 
States of America,and makes no charge upon foreign vessels for 
lighting the intricate navigation of the surrounding seas. The 
foreign powers which entered into a common tariff convention 
with Japan, on June 25, 1866, being Great Britain, France, the 
United States of America, and Holland, introduced into the 
convention an article to this effect :— 


Article XI.—‘ The government of Japan will provide all the 
ports open to foreign trade with such lights, buoys, and 
beacons, as may be necessary to render secure the navi- 
gation of the approaches to the said ports.” 


In pursuance of this treaty Japan has spent upwards of half a 
million of pounds sterling in fitting out lighthouses and light-vessels 
during the seven years ending in 1875. Her lighthouse work has 
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been designed by Messrs, D. and T. Stevenson, on the recommenda- 
tion of the English Board of Trade, and it has been carried into exe- 
cution by Mr. Richard Henry Brunton with all the improvements 
devised by European science. An unusual difficulty has had to be 
grappled with in Japan, namely, the frequency of volcanic disturb- 
ances, for which a peculiar contrivance, termed an aseismatic joint, 
has been devised, to admit of a certain amount of horizontal move- 
ment taking place in a light-tower without affecting the table on 
which the lighting apparatus rests. The success of this arrangement 
remains still to be proved, for in the only case of an earthquake 
which has hitherto happened at Segami (my authority is Mr. 
Brunton, the engineer, speaking in 1876) the joint upon which 
the apparatus was intended to work was not in proper order, and 
the earthquake disarranged the lighting apparatus. I mention 
this fact in illustration of the great care which the Japanese 
government has taken to secure the efficiency of their lighthouse 
system. 

So far indeed the two great civilised nations of the far East have 
acceded effectively to the established practice of the nations of the 
Western world, as regards the lighting up of their coasts to passing 
vessels. There are other countries, however, with which Europe has 
been brought into maritime contact under a system of trade, which 
has grown up since the application of steam to ocean navigation, 
which are not able to light up their coasts on a scale commensurate 
to the necessities of the increased commerce of the age from want 
of means to meet the expenditure, and there are some countries in 
which no civilised government exists, which can be called upon to 
light up certain portions of the sea, which form part of the 
immediate highway frequented by the great steam-vessels which 
carry mails and passengers between Europe and the far East 
since the opening of the Suez Canal. The successful completion 
of that great work has revolutionised the course of maritime com- 
munication with the East, which was initiated by the enterprise 
of the Portuguese under Vasco de Gama, and it has not merely 


* The word “‘ aseismatic”’ is derived from the Greek negative panes a and 
‘the substantive seésma, a shaking. 
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brought China and Japan nearer, as it were, to Europe, but it has 
rendered the east coast of Africa, which was almost a ¢erra 
incognita except to the slave dealer, readily accessible to the 
general commerce of Europe. This result, however, would not 
have been accomplished with the rapid success which has attended 
it, had not the merchant been able to invoke the aid of the 
steamship, while the steamship has to thread its way along 
channels unknown in former days to the sailing vessel, and at the 
eastern extremity of the Gulf of. Aden has frequently to contend 
with the south-west monsoon, against which no sailing vessel 
could ever hope to make headway. A question arises, How shall 
we provide for the safe navigation of the steamship along coasts, 
and amidst islands which are not under the sovereignty of any 
civilised power? This question thas been slightly touched upon 
in an article in the Nautical Magazine for April 1878. ‘The 
canalisation of the Isthmus of Suez,” as observed in that article, 
“has led to a great revolution in the course of trade between 
Europe and the trans-Isthmian ports of Asia, and. the safe naviga- 
tion of the Red Sea and of the Gulf of Aden has become a matter 
_ of paramount interest to the commerce of Furope with Persia, 
India, China, and Japan, seeing that upwards of three millions of 
gross tonnage passed through the canal in 1876. This commerce 
is no longer a monopoly of one or two European states, but it is 
open to the merchants of all Europe and of all Asia. But what 
nation shall light up the common seaway for the aid of mariners 
trading with the East, so as to indicate the dangers which beset 
the entrance of the Gulf of Aden?” For instance, a light would 
be highly desirable on Cape Guardafui, at the entrance of the 
Gulf of Aden, and another light on Ras Hafun, which is a 
headland a little to the south of the entrance of the same 
guif, having a sheltered bay both on the north and on the 
south side, and upon which numerous steam-vessels have gone 
ashore,* coming from the southward with the intention of making 


* A list, with which I have been favoured by the Committee of Lloyd’s, 
shows that during the last six years (1873 to 1878) as many as seven large 
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a course to Europe by the Red Sea and the Suez Canal. These 
two points, however, upon which it would be desirable to exhibit 
lights to ships approaching from the eastward or the southward, 
are ona barbarous coast, whilst the north-east monsoon renders 
it impracticable to maintain a light-ship at any moorings off 
Cape Guardafui. The Somali Arabs are in fact the lords 
of the soil, and the tribal system prevails amongst them, 
and they do not recognise any suzerain power with which 
Europe can treat on the subject of a light-tower on Cape 
Guardafui, where in fact a fort would have to be built and a 
strong garrison of soldiers maintained to protect the tower and 
the light-keepers. Ras Hafun, on the other hand, can be more 
easily protected from attack, and the tribes of the immediate 
neighbourhood are more friendly to Europeans ; and if we look 
forward to the opening of trade with the eastern coast of Africa, 
a light on Ras Hafun will be invaluable to vessels coming from 
the south-west, whilst, if it be a sufficiently powerful light, it will 
warn vessels coming from the southward and eastward that they 
must keep a more northerly course to open the Gulf of Aden, 
clear of Guardafui. At present, after losing sight of the English 
light in the Isle of Perim or of the English light at Aden, as the 
case may be, all the great ocean steamers that have come through 
the Suez Canal, and are bound to some port of the far East, have 
to strike across the dark waters of the Arabian Sea, where they 


vessels of commerce, amongst which were five steamships, have been reported 
as having been wrecked at Cape Guardafui and Ras Hafun :— 


AT CAPE GUARDAFUI. 
Singapore (st.), Hankow to London. 
Kwangchow (st.), Liverpool to Hongkong. 
Cashmere (st.), Zanzibar to Aden, 
Royal Family, Cardiff to Aden. 


AT Ras HaFun. 


Zenasserim (st.), Rangoon to London, 
Meikong (st.), Shanghai to Marseilles. 
Tribune, Liverpool to Aden. 
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will see no light-tower until the English light on Cape Comorin 
or the English lights on the southern end of Ceylon come in sight ; 
yet all those vessels have to pass either to the north or the south 
of Minicoy, a small island of the Laccadive group, upon which one 
of the Peninsular and Oriental steamers has suffered shipwreck. 
But what nation shall place a light upon Minicoy Island, which is 
invariably passed, according to the season, very close on the north 
or south side by every vessel which is bound from the Red Sea 
either for Ceylon, the Bay of Bengal, the Eastern Archipelago, or 
China or Japan, not to mention Australia? And what nation 
shall light the passage, farther eastward, of Torres Straits and the 
Arafura Sea, which are dotted with dangers, and are traversed 
by English, French, Dutch, and German vessels? There are diffi- 
culties in the way of any single European power undertaking the 
duty. Such an enterprise might be reasonably viewed with some 
jealousy by the other powers, whilst no one power has such a 
preponderating interest in the question as to feel called upon to 
undertake the expense of erecting and maintaining the requisite 
light-towers. For instance, on Minicoy Island, although the light 
need not be of the highest power, the tower must be of consider- 
able height to overtop the cocoa-nut trees, which are cultivated on 
the island.* It remains that the great seaway between Europe 
and the far East, where it does not lie within the territorial 
waters of any European power, should be lighted up by a common 
concert between the powers, whose subjects have a common 
interest in the navigation. ‘There need be no difficulty in arriving 
at an international concert on such a subject. A precedent has 


* The island of Minicoy, according to Findlay's Directory, ‘‘ Indian Ocean”’ 
(2nd edition, 1873), is considered by some to belong to the Laccadive group of 
islands, as it is claimed by the Bebee of Cananore, as the southern islands of 
the archipelago are. According to Fullerton, it is dependent on one of the 
rajahs of the Malabar coast, who is probably the same with the Bebee of 
Cananore, as Cananore or Kananur is near Mount Dilly, on the Malabar 
coast. In Petermann's Mittheilungen (Band 18, 1872), there is a full descrip- 
tion of the island, with its cocoa-nut plantations, by Captain J. P. Basevi, 
with a map, which exhibits a dangerous reef almost coextensive with the island 
on the north-west. The Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamer Columbo 
was wrecked upon this island in 1862. | 
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been established in the Cape Spartel Convention, to which I am 
about to allude, and to which the attention of governments may 
be properly invited, as furnishing a convenient settlement of a 
question at first sight seemingly surrounded with difficulties. 

To those, if there be any amongst us, whose memory can 
convey them back to the insecurity of the navigation of the 
Mediterranean Sea off the Barbary coast at the beginning of the 
present century, it will be a subject of pleasing contrast to find 
that the Sultan of Morocco and Fez has welcomed an appeal made 
to him by the European powers in the interest of humanity with a 
view to light up the African coast at the entrance of the Straits of 
Gibraltar to passing vessels. A treaty was signed at Tangiers in 
1865, and ratified in 1867, under which the Sultan of Morocco 
and Fez has ordered the construction at his own expense of a 
lighthouse at Cape Spartel, and has made over the entire direction 
and administration of the establishment to the representatives of 
the contracting powers. His Sheriffian majesty has also under- 
taken to provide.a military guard for the lighthouse and to 
protect the light-keepers. The contracting parties to this 
convention are Great Britain, France, Austria, Belgium, Spain, the 
United States of America, Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, and 
Sweden on the one part, and the Sultan of Morocco and Fez on the 
other part; and the German Empire has recently acceded to the 
convention by a declaratory act, signed at Tangiers in 1878. ‘The 
Sultan of Morocco.and Fez having at present no navy either of 
war or of commerce, the other contracting powers have agreed to 
pay the expenses necessary for the maintenance and administra- 
tration of the lighthouse by means of an annual contribution, 
which shall be equal in amount for each of them.* It is further 
provided that the delegation to them of the administration of the 
lighthouse shall in no way affect the rights of property and of 
sovereignty of the Sultan, whose flag alone shall be hoisted on 
the tower of the lighthouse.” There is still wanting another 


* The annual contribution from each power is £60, under the original 
agreement, amongst the ten powers. The extra contribution ot ut BOO from the 
German Empire will be applied to improvements. 
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lighthouse on the ancient Barbary coast of the Mediterranean, to 
secure the safety of the through traffic on this side of the Suez 
Canal. A light is wanted on the islet just to the north of Galita 
Island, off the coast of Tunis. The Sorelle Rocks, to the west- 
ward of the island, would probably be the best situation, as they 
would be more in the direct track of vessels bound from the 
Straits of Gibraltar to Port Said; but such a light can only be 
established and maintained by an international concert after the 
precedent of the Cape Spartel Convention. There is good reason 
to believe that the territorial authority is favourable to the erection 
of such a light-tower, if the maritime powers can agree amongst 
themselves to defray the expense of its erection and its main- 
tenance. If such a light can be established, the Mediterranean 
highway to the East will be well lighted up.* 

On the other hand, the Red Sea is at present insufficiently 
lighted, nor can it be reasonably expected that the Khedive of 
Egypt should light it up adequately to secure the safety of vessels, 
which are beyond his territorial jurisdiction. There are four 
lights at present in the upper part of the Red Sea;f but, after 
leaving the Dedalus Shoal light, nothing is visible until the 
English light on the Island of Perim, at the southern extremity of 
the Red Sea, comes into sight; yet, after quitting the parallel of 
Jeddah, the shores of the Red Sea are fringed with reefs, which 
run out some distance seawards on each side, leaving a com- 
paratively narrow channel southward of 194° N. Three, or 
even four, lights are needed for the safety of this navigation, 
but they must be maintained by all commercial nations using 


_ ™ Since the above passage was written, I have been informed that the 
French and Tunisian governments have concluded an arrangement for the 
‘erection by those governments of a lighthouse on the island of Galitaa A 
lighthouse has already been erected at Cape Bon by the Bey of Tunis, to 
which England has supplied a lantern and the lighting apparatus, and towards 
the maintenance of which certain dues are charged upon all vessels entering 
‘the Tunisian ports. 

{ The lanterns and lighting apparatus for three of the Red Sea lights have 
been supplied by England, and dues are collected in respect of Ushruffa, 
Deedalus, and other lights. A scheme for supplying further lights on the Red 
Sea is under the joint consideration of the French and British governments. 
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this route. If such lights can be established, we shall have got 
clear of common dangers until we reach the North Indian Sea, 
where the monsoons determine the normal route of vessels. I 
have already alluded to the desirability of an international cone. 
cert to maintain a light-tower on Minicoy Island. If this can be 
arranged, England, as having the greatest interest in the question, 
may lend a further helping hand to the security of this part of the 
common highway by erecting a lighthouse either on Abdul Keri, 
an outlying island westward of the island of Socotra, or else on 
the east end of Socotra itself, which would probably be the most 
useful position for a light-tower, seeing that steamers arriving 
from the eastward would have no difficulty in taking the route 
north of Socotra, leading into the Gulf of Aden, whilst steamers 
leaving the Gulf of Aden, and going eastward, frequently take 
that route as a matter of fact, and then make their course to 
Minicoy Island.* England is probably the power to which the 
other maritime nations might look to take the initiative in a scheme 
for constructing and maintaining such a lighthouse by an inter- 
national concert. ‘Two conditions, however, might reasonably be 
required on the part of other nations as proper to be inserted in 
an international convention for such purposes: (1) that England 
should disclaim all intention to fortify the Island of Minicoy, 
excepting so far as may be necessary for the security of the light- 
tower and the safety of the light-keepers ; (2) that the con- 
tracting powers should engage themselves, each so far as it is 
concemed, to respect the neutrality of the island and of the light- 
house; and for both these provisions we have precedents in 
existing international arrangements. 

In favour of the first provision, there is a precedent to be found 
in an arrangement concluded between Great Britain and the 
United States of America in 1850, by Mr. Abbott Lawrence on 
the part of the United States, and by Lord Palmerston on the 
part of Great Britain, when Great Britain ceded to the United 

* This is very nearly the same route which has been followed by sailing 


vessels ever since the discovery of the monsoon winds by Hippalus, in the reign 
of the emperor Claudius. ; 
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States a portion of the Horseshoe Reef, near the outlet-of Lake 
Erie, for the purpose of the United States erecting a lighthouse 
for the advantage of all vessels navigating the lakes, whilst the 
government of the United States undertook to erect such a light- 
house and to maintain a light thereon, and that no fortification 
should be erected on the said reef. In favour of the second 
provision, a precedent is at hand in the Cape Spartel Convention, 
already cited, in the third article of which the signatory powers 
engage themselves, “each so far as it is concerned, to respect the 
neutrality of the lighthouse, and to continue the payment of the 
contributions destined for its maintenance even in the event 
(which God forbid) of hostilities breaking out either between 
them, or between any one of them and the kingdom of Morocco.” 

It would thus appear that three different systems of public law 
prevail at present on the subject of lighting the highways of 
the sea :-— 

1. The most ancient and the more general condition is, where 
such lights are supported by duties levied upon vessels entering 
the ports of the state within whose territory and by whose means 
the lights have been erected. 

2. The more modern and somewhat exceptional case is, where 
such lights are supported by the state itself within whose territory 
they have been erected. Such isthe condition of the lights on the 
coasts of the United States of America and of Japan, and of the 
Bahama group of islands, where there are ten sea-lights main- 
tained by Great Britain, in respect of which no dues are levied, 
any more than for the light on Cape Pembroke, in the Falkland 
Islands. 

3. The most recent and most exceptional condition is, where 
such lights are maintained by a joint contribution from the 
maritime states, the territorial power being unable to erect or 
to maintain the necessary light-towers or light-vessels, and no 
sufficient number of vessels entering its ports, upon which any 
light-dues can be levied. 

If we would establish an uniformity of law on the subject, the 
Cape Spartel Convention is our polar-star to steer by. There are 
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evidently two. classes of lights, which come under different con- 
siderations of utility, coast-lights and harbour-lights. The former 
are for the benefit of all passing vessels of every nationality ; the 
latter are of service to a limited class, such as carry on trade with 
the lighted harbour. Nothing can be more reasonable than that 
all vessels which trade with any given port should contribute to 
the maintenance of the lights which enable them to frequent that 
port in safety, and light-dues in respect of stich lights may fairly 
be. charged amongst other port-dues payable by such vessels. 
But coast-lights are of benefit to all vessels which pass along the 
sea, the dangers of which are made known to them by the 
presence of those lights; yet for the most part only such vessels 
are charged with a payment for such lights as enter some port 
of the hospitable nation which maintains the coast-lights. This 
is not equitable ; neither is the practice encouraging to nations 
to light up their coasts adequately to warn passing vessels of its 
dangers ; and, on the other hand, in many cases the funds that 
might be raised by port-dues will not suffice to support adequate 
coast-lights, unless the port-lights are so high as to discourage 
vessels from trading with the ports of the very nation which has. 
lighted up its coasts to passing vessels. I have already alluded 
to the redemption of the Sound dues under the provisions of an 
European treaty, by which the nations of Europe and the United 
States of America have agreed to capitalise those dues, and 
Denmark, in return for a certain capital sum paid in certain 
proportions to her by the signatory powers, has agreed to light 
up the sea-passages between the North Sea and the Baltic without 
any charge upon foreign vessels. We live in the days of Inter- 
national Postage Conventions and of International Telegraph 
Conventions. Why should we not hope to see the day arrive 
when INTERNATIONAL LIGHTHOUSES shall be amongst 
the trophies of peace, which the civilisation of Europe shall set 
up amidst the islands of the far East? I have confined my 
observations on the present occasion to the great highway of 
commerce connected with the Suez Canal; but I might have 
led you southward, on leaving the Gulf of Aden, along the east 
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coast of. Africa, which is unfortunately a shoal water coast as we 
- approach Zanzibar, with ‘a strong current ‘setting ‘to the: westward, 
increasing in. intensity. as’ we draw near: to the Mezambique 
Channel ; or if we-pass to the eastward of Madagascar in a course 
for the islands of Réunion and of Mauritius. There-is much room 
for international co-operation in lighting up certain portions of 
these African seas, not so much in the interést of -shipowners:.and 
merchants as in the interest:.of- shipowners and passengers, the 
latter being of the humblest class, the, Indian coolie labourers, of 
whom some thousands. are conveyed every year from ports in the 
Indian seas to the two islands above. mentioned, which contain 
between them a population of 600,000. coolies,. working under 
what is termed the five-year coolie system, and whose labour.con- 
tributes to supply Europe with some of the necessaries of the 
' European working-man’s life, to wit, sugar and coffee. For 
instance, a light is much needed on the sauth-west. end. of Far- 
quhar. Island,‘ to the north of Madagascar, or it would be still 
“more serviceable on the outlying reef, close to which lies the 
route in the south-west monsoon to Bombay and Karachi; but 
we are in the present day only on the threshold of the East 
African question. I have, however, ventured to ask you to cast 
a glance. over the East African seas; for if the civilisation of 
Europe ‘is to. penetrate into the heart of Africa from the east, the 
first great step will.be to secure to the European. mariner a safe 
approach to its shores, and this may be materially furthered by an 
_ international concert to light up the as ae pone of the 
aiican Seaway. . 


LONDON: PRINTED BY WILLIAM CLOWES AND SONS, STAMFORD STREET 
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